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Self portrait (detail) 


x 21.3 cm- Iurin, 
Biblioteca Reale. 


LEONARDO DA VINC 


“Many men and women are 
born with various remarkable 
qualities and talents, but 
occasionally a single person is 
endowed by heaven with beauty, 
grace and talent in such 
abundance that he leaves others 
far behind, all his actions seem 
inspired and indeed everything 
he does clearly comes from God 


rather than from human art.” 
Giorgio Vasari 


Le awe Vasari expressed 
has not diminished with the passing 
centuries and Leonardo has lost none 
of his fascination as one of the 
greatest artists of the Renaissance —-a 
period when art was considered 
to have reached the peak of its 
perfection. 

Leonardo was probably the 
most creative genius who ever lived, 
but this creativity was also his undo- 
ing: for the enormous range of his 
interests and the mercurial quality of 
his mind meant that he brought few 
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projects to completion. 

Leonardo was born on 15th 
April 1452 in or near the small Tus- 
can town of Vinci. His parents were 
unmarried and he grew up in his 
father's household. He was a gifted 
child, exceptionally good at mathe- 
matics and music, but showing even 
more talent for drawing. His father's 
friend, the Florentine artist Andrea 
del Verrocchio, agreed to take him 
on as a pupil. 

When Leonardo was about 
18, Verrocchio was commissioned 


c. 1512. Sanguine, 33.3 


Study for the head of a soldier [detail]. Sanguine 
and black crayon. 19 Ix188 cm Budapest 
National Museum of Art 


to paint an altarpiece of The Baptism 
of Christ (page 4) for a church 
near Florence. According to Vasari, 
Leonardo painted one of the angels 
so well that Verrocchio -— put to shame 
by the youth -decided to give up 
painting and stick to sculpture. 

In 1481 Leonardo received 


his first major commission — an 
altarpiece of 7he Adoration of the 
Magi (page 14) for the monas- 
tery of San Donato a Scopeto. He 
left the picture unfinished because 
in 1481 or 1482 he moved from 
Florence to Milan at the invitation of 
Ludovico Sforza, the ruler of the 
city. Leonardo spent much of his 
time designing entertainments for the 
court. Ludovico did, however, give 
Leonardo two of the greatest commis- 
sions of his career: the first was for 
a huge equestrian statue; and the 
second for a wall painting of 7he Last 
Supper in the refectory of the monas- 
tery of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 
Casting the statue in bronze would 
have been a Herculean task, but 
Leonardo never got the chance to 
attempt it, for in 1494 Ludovico had to 
send the metal to his brother-in-law 
to be made into a cannon. Leonardo 
did finish 7ke Last Supper, but he 
used an experimental technique and 
the paint peeled off the wall during 
his lifetime, leaving it the noblest and 
saddest ruin in the history of art. In 
1499 Leonardo left Milan and em- 
barked on the most unsettled period 
of his life. 

Florence was to be the main 
centre of his activity for the next six 
years. However, he spent much of 
1502 on the move as military en- 


Whether gnarled old 
men, or beautiful 
youths and women, 
Leonardo denicted 
people with a subtlety 
and intensity that was 
to become his hallmark 
Accordina fo Vasari 
leonarde was so 
fascinated by faces and 
expressions that, if he 
saw a ‘curious head! 
he would follow the 
person around for a 
whole day to fx an 
image in his mind so 
fhat he could draw it 
later. Pen drawing, 
Windsor Castle. 


gineer to Cesare Borgia. 

Some of Leonardo’s military 
designs have much older precedents, 
such as his chariot armed with 
scythes on the wheels, which was a 
device mentioned in accounts of 
ancient warfare. Other ideas, how- 
ever, are remarkable for their auda- 
cious inventiveness, and illustrate 
his ability to look into the future. 
For example, Leonardo conceived a 
shrapnel bomb, which was an idea 
not put into practice until the 18th 
century. 

As far as is known, none of 
Leonardo's amazing war machines 
ever got off the drawing board. One 
of the main reasons for this was that 
his designs, for all their ingenuity, 
were often highly impractical. It was 
in his attempts to design a flying 
machine that Leonardo suffered most 
cruelly from the want of an efficient 
power source. He studied birds and 
bats and he had an understanding of 
aerodynamics that was far ahead of 
his time, but he could do nothing 
about the fact that the muscles a bird 
uses in flying constitute a much 
bigger proportion of its body weight 
than the arm and leg muscles of even 
the strongest man. 

Related to his flying machines 
is his famous design for a parachute 
— a giant tent-like construction. It is 
typical of Leonardo’s constantly ques- 
tioning mind that he should devise 
something for use after flight had 
been attained, when he had still not 
solved the initial problem of how to 
get off the ground. 

In Florence, Leonardo was 
given an enormously prestigious 
commission by the civic authorities — 
a mural of the Battle of Anghiari (the 
Florentines’ victory over the Pisans) 
for the council chamber of the town 
hall (the Palazzo Vecchio). Michelan- 
gelo was allotted a similarly huge 
mural on the opposite wall, so this 
was a matchless opportunity for 
Leonardo to prove publicly that he 
was still the greatest artist in the 
world. Both artists produced superb 
designs that excited universal ad- 
miration, but neither saw them 
through to completion. Leonardo 
tried another experimental techni- 
que, which was even more disastrous 


Leonardo dissected bird's wings {top} to helo him 
design a ying machine [above]. london, British 
Museum. 


than the one he used for 7he Last 
Supper. He completed part of the 
picture, but the paint ran down the 
wall, and the wreckage was even- 
tually painted over by his biographer 
Vasari. Leonardo, now aged 60, 
decided to move to Rome, where 
Pope Julius Il had established a 
reputation as the most lavish artis- 
tic patron of the age. However, 
Leonardo's bitter rival, Michelangelo 
was now artistic hero of the Vatican. His 
Sistine ceiling, painted without assis- 
tance in only four years, had just 
been unveiled, showing that it was 
possible to be a genius and a fast 
worker. Leonardo’s reputation for 
leaving commissions unfinished had 
preceded him, and although he was 
treated with respect, the newly 
elected Pope, Leo X, did not offer 
him work. 

A renowned patron who did 
appreciate Leonardo's gifts, however, 
was Francis I of France. He was a 
great lover and imitator of Italian 
culture, and he invited Leonardo 
to spend his retirement in France, 
which he did. Leonardo’s master- 
piece for Francis was a kind of 
mechanical lion that appeared at a 


pageant at the Château of Blois. 
According to contemporary accounts, 
it walked towards the king as if about 
to attack him, but when he struck it 
with a baton it stopped and opened 
its breast to reveal a cluster of lilies 
on a blue background — a reference 
to the French royal coat of arms. 
Unfortunately there are no visual 
records of the marvellous beast, but 
it has been surmised that it was 
worked principally by the use of 
springs. 

When Leonardo died in 1519 
there was no doubt among those who 
knew him that the world had lost a 
genius. However, it was only cen- 
turies after his death that the full 
range and depth of Leonardo'’s mind 
became known, for much of his scien- 
tific work had lain undiscovered in 
his notebooks until the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

Leonardo had intended using 
his notes as the basis for various 
treatises on artistic and scientific 
subjects, and during his final years in 
France he made some half-hearted 
attempts to prepare them for publica- 
tion, but what he left to the world 
was a huge, disorganized mass of 
material. Leonardo moved to the 
Château of Cloux in the Loire Valley 
in 1516. Three years later, on May 
2, he died, aged 67 leaving his 
manuscripts to the faithful Meizi. 


Study for the equestrian statue of Marshal Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio (detail. & 1510 Windsor 
Castle. 
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Leonardo designs for scythed chariots were as dangerous for ones own froops as for the enemy — 
note the dismembered bodies in the wake of the top chariot. {c 149) Turin Biblioteca Reale. 
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"BAPTISM OF CHRIST” 


ANGELS AND LANDSCAPE 


(detail) - 1472/75 - Oil on wood, 
177x151 cm - Florence, Ufizi 


Leonardo entered the studio of 
Andrea del Verrocchio as an 
apprentice in 1469, at the age of 
seventeen. Verrocchio was one of the 
leading painters in Florence and he 
ran a busy studio with many pupils 
working for him. Leonardo began his 
apprenticeship with menial tasks, 
then graduated to mixing paints and 
helping to sketch commissioned 
works. At this early age he was 
already putting into practice his 
theories on tonality, without rejecting 
the fine drawing and chiaroscuro of 
the Florentine school. 

He obviously progressed quickly 
because in three years Verrocchio 
considered him accomplished 
enough to paint one of the angels in 
The Baptism of Christ. The painting 
shows Jesus being baptized in the 
waters of the River Jordan by St John 
the Baptist with two angels looking on 
in the corner. 

Leonardo painted the left-hand angel 


and part of the background above 
the angels. As stated by Vasari, 
“Leonardo executed it (the angel) in 
such a manner that his angel was far 
better than the figure painted by 
Verrocchio. This was the reason why 
Andrea would never touch colours 
again, he was so ashamed that a boy 
understood their use better than he 
did.” 


The results may have been more than 
he bargained for — Leonardo’s angel 


was acclaimed by critics and by 
contrast made Verrocchio’s work 
look uninspired. However, the master 
clearly reconciled himself to the 
brilliance of his pupil as Leonardo 
continued to work from his studio 
until the late 1470's. 


The contrast between the painting styles of 
leonardo and Verrocchio is striking. Verrocchio 
work is competent but portrays a very mortal 
angel. Leonardo figure, by contrast, is exquisite 
with features of ideal beauty that become a 
recurring theme in his later work. The landscape 
also demonstrates a style that was io develop later 
- a hazy, atmospheric quality of light. 


lhere are interesting similarities between the background ofThe Baptism of 
Christ, befween fhe palm tree and the figure of Christ and fhe right-hand 


side of The Annunciation. /1 fhese youthful works Leonardo already tackles 
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the problems of the perspective of the distant landscapes that appear in 
almost all his paintings. 


THE AN N U NCIATION se - Oil on canvas, 98x217 cm - Florence, 


The Annunciation is Leonardo's 
earliest known complete work. It was 
painted about 1472 when he was only 
20 or 21. The importance of the 
painting only emerged in 1867 when 
it entered the Uffizi collection in 
Florence — until then it had 
belonged to the monks of 
Monteoliveto who had commissioned 
the original work. There was some 
controversy over its identification as 
an early Leonardo as some parts of 
the painting had been painted over at 


a later date — the angel's wings have 
been enlarged for example. But other 
aspects of the painting are 
unquestionably Leonardo's style — 
the flowers, the background and 
particularly the draping of Mary's 
robe. 

The subject is the scene in which the 
Archangel Gabriel tells the Virgin 
Mary that she has been chosen 
among women to become the mother 
of Jesus, the promised Messiah. 

The mood of the painting is calm and 


sombre. Mary's quiet acceptance of 
Gabriel’s message sets this tone and 
it is sustained by the dark, still 
silhouettes of the trees and the 
distant, misty landscape. The 
Annunciation had long been a 
popular subject for painters and 


The low wall divides the canvas into wo 
horizontal bands. Above it the row of trees is 
broken in the centre of fhe painting fo reveal a 
misty landscape that contrasts with the dark curtain 
of the trees 


The plants and flowers in the painting are drawn with scientific precision, 
the result of Leonardo deep study. The Ornithogalum Umbellatum /e#/ and 
the Anemone Nemorosa, at Windsor Castle, are examples. 
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comparison of Leonardo'’s painting to 
other, older versions, shows the 
characteristics which make his work 
so superb. Gone are the stylized 
posed figures, the remote or unreal 
expressions, and the flat 
two-dimensional feel of figures 
against landscape. In their place is a 
greater naturalism, with rounded 
figures, and reflected light playing 
on realistic flesh tones. Even at this 
early stage in Leonardo's career the 
promise of great masterpieces to 
come is clear. 


The scientific rigour of Leonardo training infvenced the composition of his paintings. Here he divides 
the rectangle of the picture into five parts; in the first 1wo he places the triangle of the figure of fhe 
ongel and in the last two, that of the Virgin. The rectangle in the centre contains the sky and fhe 
mountains. 


In his choice of colours Leonardo is guided mainly by the harmonies between primary and secondary 
colours. He matches the blue and red of the Virgins clothes and the green and red in the angels gown, 
those colours which together give grace to each other’ He also used what Newton several centuries 
later was to identify os the ‘solar spectrum’ These are the colours seen when a ray of light is split as it 
crosses a prism. Leonardo noted fHhese in the reflections of a drop of water and later wrote of them in 
his freatise. 


PORTRAIT OF À WOMAN 


Ginevra Benci is the first distinct 
personality to appear in Leonardo's 
paintings. Her grave, enigmatic 
presence is not easily defined or 
described but once seen, haunts the 
imagination. It was painted around 
1474 when she was 17, probably to 
celebrate her marriage. 

Despite its beauty, the portrait gives 
a rather uneasy, top-heavy 
impression. This is explained by the 
fact that a substantial piece has been 
cut away from the bottom of the 
panel, altering the proportions of the 
painting and removing the 
humanizing presence of the hands. 
The missing piece of panel has never 
been found, but a superb drawing of 
hands in the Royal Library at 
Windsor has been identified as a 
preparatory study, making the 
mutilation seem all the more tragic. 
Leonardo was a master of many 
techniques, and careful study of his 
paintings reveals the combination of 
effects which together turned his 
works into masterpieces. Caroscuro 
— the balance of light and shade — 
was a major feature in all Leonardo's 
paintings, which often set a lighted 
subject against a skilfully darkened 


background. This gave mysterious 
volume and depth to his images. His 
particular concern with the shadows 
on the face led to his use of the 
sfumato or ‘smoke’ effect, where 
areas of colour are blended so 
expertly that any line work becomes 
imperceptible. Leonardo's love of 
light and atmosphere can be found 
particularly in his portraits of women. 
He begins by painting brilliant light 
and sharply defined outlines, but 
then he merges the shadow of the 
background towards the headbs of his 
portrait, linking the figure to its 
surroundings. This can be seen in his 
portraits of the tender St Anne (7he 
Virgin and Child with St Anne), his 
most famous Mona Lisa, and the 
beautiful Cecilia Gallerani (Lady with 
an Ermine). 

Renaissance artists and writers had a 
taste for puns, visual and verbal, 
which were acceptable in even the 
most serious settings. In his portrait 
of Ginevra Benci (right) Leonardo has 
used the juniper bush in the 
background as a pun on his subject's 
name — juniper is known as ginepro, 
or ginevra in the dialect of northern 
Italy. 


1474/76 - Oil on canvas, 42x37 cm - Washington, 
National Gallery of Art 


TONES AND CONTRASTS 

Leonardo skilfully blends warm tones in this portrait. 
They move from the brown of the juniper bush to 
the orange of her ringlets and the red of the dress. 
As a contrast, and to separate his subject from the 
background, Leonardo painted the distant 
mountains a soft, but cool, azure blue 


SFUMATO 

These portraits show the use of the technique of 
sfumato! the smooth, imperceptible transition 
between areas of colour, eliminating harsh 
ouflines, first infroduced by Leonardo and 
Giorgione. The term derives from the ltalian word 
for smoke. 
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MADONNA WITH CARNATION 


1478/80 - Oil on canvas, 62x47 cm - Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek 


Known as the Madonna wiüi 
Carnation or Madonna with Vase, this 
work belongs to a group of paintings 
of the Virgin and Child associated 
with Verrocchio's workshop and have 
often been attributed to Leonardo. 
The Madonna with Carnation is the 
most likely despite areas of 
overpainting and damage. The 
Virgin's hand, the stiff elaborate folds 
of the drapery, the flowers in the 
vase at her side and other details 
undoubtedly belong to Leonardo's 
early style resembling parts of 7he 
Annunciation (page 6). À notable 
feature of the Madonna with 
Carnation is the mountain landscape, 
visible through the arched windows, 
which is so different in mood from 
the landscapes glimpsed in 7e 
Baptism of Christ (page 4) or even in 
The Annunciation. 

In the later The Virgin of the Rocks 
(page 16), the Mona Lisa (page 26) 
and 7he Virgin and Child with St 
Anne (page 28), mountainous 
backgrounds reappear to become 
characteristic of Leonardo, conveying 
a sense of the awesome force of 
nature. Leonardo made copious notes 
on composition, the use of 
chiaroscuro, and the use of colour, 
which were later published as his 
Treatise. In it he suggested how to 
create a feeling of depth by placing a 
figure in front of a wall and dividing 
the painting into two distinct areas. 
This can be seen in 7he Madonna 
with Carnation and also in 7Zhe 
Benois Madonna (left) and The 
Madonna Liffa. The foreground is 
fully occupied by the figures of the 


Madonna and Child, moulded by light. 


These sketches show the figure of the Infant Jesus 
in: 1] The Madonna with Carnation; 2) The Benois 
Madonna; 3) The Madonna Lita; 4] The Adoration 
of the Magi; 5} The Virgin and Child with Saint 
Anne; 6] The Virgin of the Rocks. The infants in 
The Madonna with Carnation and The Madonna 
lita are particularly robust 


left: The Benois Madonna //475/78]; below The 
Madonna Litta //4%0]. /n these two works 
Leonardo pierces the background with one or wo 
windows to create an impression of depth. Oil on 
canvas, Hermitage. Leningrad! 
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THE ADORATION 
OF THE MAGI 


1481/82 - Underpainting, 
246x243 cm - Florence, Ufizi 


The history of this unfinished painting 
begins in March 148], when 
Leonardo agreed to deliver an 
Adoration to the monastery of San 
Sepolcro within two and a half years. 
It remained unfinished because of his 
departure for Milan. In a section of 
the Treatise, Leonardo gives some 
guidelines on how to paint stories 
and events. Above all, he warns 
against making the faces of the 
figures resemble each other and 
repeating the same movements. 
There should be a variety of poses, 
expressions, types and clothes. 
Nowhere else is this better illustrated 
than in Zhe Adoration of the Mag, 
where his figures display an array of 
gestures, expressions and emotions. 
The Adoration of the Magiis a 
traditional subject in which the Wise 
Men, present gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh to the Christ 
Child. Leonardo's innovation was to 
remove the scene from the manger, 
place it in a ruined palace courtyard 
and make it the centre of a curiously 


dynamic scene. Mother and Child sit 
serenely at the heart of the picture; 
Mary, drawn with flowing lines, has a 
soft, heavy-lidded look — the 
hallmark of all Leonardo’s future 
portraits of the Virgin. In the 
background Leonardo has skilfully 
portrayed a series of horses and 
their riders, some emerging from the 
ruins into the foreground, others 
appearing ghostlike in the dust of 
battle. Sadly, the artists most brilliant 
works depicting horses have 
perished, leaving only some 
drawings and this painting as a 
testament to his skill. 

The ambitious work survives as an 
underpainting — a drawing that has 
been given some painterly qualities 
by blocking in large areas of light 
and shadow to establish the tonal 
values. Even though fragmentary and 
unfinished, the Adoration of the Magi 
deeply influenced the great 
Renaissance painter Raphael, who, it 
is said, was stunned speechless after 
his first sight of it. 


Leonardo has placed 
his Madonna in fhe 
very centre of the 
painting, setting her in 
a triangle formed by 
three adoring figures. 
The crowd is based on 
a double arc one a 
complete semi-circle, 
the other a wider 
circle whose diameter 
falls below fhe bottom 
of the picture. The lines 
of perspective 
converge on fhe trunk 
of the larthest tree at 
eve level The youfh in 
the right-hand 
corner is thought to be 
the artist himself, 
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THE VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS 


1483/86 - Oil, 198x123 cm 
Paris, Musée du Louvre 


The history of The Virgin of the 
Rocks is complicated and 
controversial since two versions of 
the painting exist. One hangs in the 
Louvre, Paris (page 17), and the 
other hangs in the National Gallery, 
London (right). The painting was 
commissioned as an altarpiece in the 
early 1500s by Ludovico of Milan. 

It has never been quite certain which 
of the two versions was painted to 
fulfil the commission. However, the 
style of the Louvre Virgin suggests 
that it was painted before this, during 
the 14805, possibly as a sample to 
earn the commission. Leonardo laid 
claim to great skills — in a letter to 
Ludovico, he wrote grandly, ‘I can do 
in painting whatever may be done, as 
well as any other, be he whom he 
may.’ He may have had to paint the 
first version to back up these claims. 
Representing the fulfilment of 
Leonardo's early style, the Louvre 
Virgin is full of human warmth and 
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freshness. The subject and setting are 
imaginary, bringing together St John 
the Baptist and Jesus as infants in an 
enchanted grotto. 

St John, on the left, is adoring Jesus 
who raises his hand in a blessing. 
The principal figure, however, is 
Mary, who spreads her cloak over St 
John and rests her hand protectively 
on his shoulder. Although her other 
hand hovers tenderly over Jesus, 
seated dangerously close to the edge 
of the rocks, he enjoys heavenly 
protection in the form of the angel. A 
gentle light softens the features of the 
group. The rugged backdrop creates 
shadows enhancing the air of divine 
mystery. The later version of Zhe 
Virgin of the Rocks (right) isin a 
more formal, grandiose style. The 
enlarged figure of the Virgin, the 
inclusion of haloes and a cross, and, 
above all, the unearthly expressions 
and metallic light entirely change the 
atmosphere of the painting. 


À diagram of the Milan altarpiece for which one 
version of The Virgin of the Rocks was intended. 
The ornate nature of its design required a strong, 
stylized painting which could not be overpoweredl 


À DIALOGUE OF HANDS 

The figures in the painting are united by the waÿ 
in which they are using their hands. The angel 
indicates Jesus with his right hand [1]. Jesus 

blesses the infant St John with his hand [2]. St John 
is on his knees, with his hands clasped together 
(3. The protective hands of the Virgin are added 
to this ideal triangle [4 S)]. 
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The Virgin of the Rocks — 1503-06 — 1895 x 720 
cm —Oï on wood. london National Galler, 


SAINT JERÔME 


1480/82 - Sketch on panel, 103x75 cm 
Rome, Vatican Library 


Like The Adoration of the Magi which 
it reserables in style, Sf /erome is 
unfinished and has been reduced by 
time and varnish to a virtual 
monochrome. It too may have been 
put aside when Leonardo left 
Florence for Milan, and never taken 
up again. At some point it was 
dismembered, the separate pieces 
being reunited in the early 19th 
century when one of them was 
discovered being used as a table-top. 
St Jerome (c.342-420) was one of the 
four Doctors of the Church, and a 
figure of incalculable influence since 
his translation of the Bible from 
Hebrew and Greek into Latin, 
generally known as the Vulgate, 
became the sole authoritative text for 
all Catholics. In art he is often shown 
at work in a library with his 
emblematic beast, the lion, beside 


him. However, Jerome also spent 
years as an ascetic in the East, and it 
is in this role that Leonardo has 
chosen to show him although it is not 
known for whom the artist started the 
work or why. Naked and emaciated, 
Jerome's body gave the painter 

the ideal opportunity to display 

his knowledge of the bones, 
cartilage and muscles beneath 

the flesh. 

With a twisted expression, the saint 
awaits the agony of the stone which 
his sinewy arm is about to swing and 
site against his chest to banish from 
his mind the sexual hallucinations he 
endured as a result of his abstemious 
life. As in every picture of St Jerome, 
the lion is present. Leonardo makes 
him unusually active, roaring in 
apparent anticipation of the blow that 
is about to be struck. 


1 


For fhe purpose of 
accurately painting 
figures such as the 
saint, Leonardo 
dissected corpses so as 
/o be able to represent 
the mechanics of the 
human body. The pen 
and ink drawings shown 
here illustrate the 
muscles of the shoulder 
and neck, and reveal 
the detailed knowledge 
which leonardo 
apolied to his subjects 
{Windsor Castle). 
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As in many of Leonardo’ paintings, the landscape 


provides tremendous depth to the painting of St 
Jerome. Compare the faintly sketched mounfains in 
this work [top] with the beautitully executed peaks 
in The Virgin of the Rocks /above/ 


LADY WITH AN ERMINE 


1485/90 - Oil on panel, 54x39 cm 
Cracow, Czartoryski Gallery 


The subject of this exquisite portrait 
is Cecilia Gallerani, the favourite 
mistress of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, during the early years of 
Leonardo's residence in the city. 
The style is considered unusual for 
Leonardo, probably reflecting his 
need to conform to the expectations 
of his new employer. This impression 
of unfamiliarity 1s strengthened by 
some later overpainting by an 
unknown person. Nevertheless, 
Cecilia’s lovely face and hands 

are clearly the work of the master. 
Typically, also, Leonardo breathes 
life into the sleek and aggressively 
alert ermine whose presence is 
purely symbolic — the ermine was 
Ludovico's personal emblem, and its 
name in Greek, galen, was close 
enough to ‘Gallerani’ to satisfy a 


culture that delighted in puns. 

À particularly striking aspect of this 
portrait is the play of light and shade 
which mould Cecilia’s fine head and 
delicate face. 

Leonardo frequently theorised on the 
source of light which strikes a human 
face inside a room. And contrary to 
the starkly contrasting light and 
shade typical of the Flemish painters, 
Leonardo's use of charoscuro (the 
balance of light and shade) gives the 
illusion of indirect light, reflected by 
a wall or a screen — a concept now 
considered very modern and similar 
to that used by photographers today. 
Unfortunately, Leonardo's intentions 
were later thwarted: the window he 
painted in the right-hand corner as 
the source of light was blocked in, 
spoiling the outline of the figure. 


Leonardo was a skilled and frequent painter of 
hands. Those of the Mona Lisa //ef] lie serenely in 
her lap, while those of the lady with an Ermine 
[above leh] gently caress the animal. The study 1n 
silverpoint and white lead [above] displays a 
similar approach 
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Portrait of Beatrice d'Este [1490]. Oil on canvas, 
51x34cm. Milan, Pinacoteca Ambrosiana. In all 
his portraits Leonardo introduces a personalizing 
element that makes each unique. The personality 
of these faces, painted with great psychological 
subtlet,, is later underlined by this symbolic 
element: the juniper bush for Ginevra Benci, the 
ermine for Cecilia Gallerani, the motif on the 
sleeve of Beatrice d'Este's robe [above/, which 
reproduces the "V” of “Vinci”. 

Leonardo love of puns is well known. He drew a 
series of riddle-pictures, the most famous of which 
is composed of a group of tables ["deschi” in Old 
lfalian] followed by a lion surrounded by flames. 
This reads [from left to right], as was Leonardos 
custom: “Leon-ar-de-schi” [‘arde” meaning burn 
and “leonardeschi” being the qualifying adjective 
deriving from his name]. 
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Leonardo began his huge Last 
Supper in 1495 as a commission from 
Ludovico Il Moro. It depicts one of 
the key moments in the Gospel story, 
treating the subject with breathtaking 
skill. 

Traditionally The Last Supper was 
represented rather mournfully, with 
each of the disciples sunk in his own 
thoughts and Judas isolated from the 
rest as though his guilt were already 
beyond question. Leonardo's 
innovation was to choose the moment 
during the meal when Jesus 
announced that one of those present 
would betray him. In consequence 
the disciples are reacting with 
shocked amazement. 

In the first group on the left, 
Bartholomew, James the Less and 
Andrew are talking together; in the 
second Peter leans towards Christ 
behind the figure of Judas who is 
leaning back clutching the bag of 
silver, while the wondering John is 
full of despair; in the third group on 
the right, Thomas raises his finger 
beside James the Greater and Philip, 
who is standing; finally, in the last, 
Matthew and Simon are addressing 
Thaddaeus, at the end of the table, 
with gesturing hands. 


THE LANGUAGE OF HANDS 

The emotions lelt by the shaken apostles following 
Christ's announcement, are read as well in fheir 
hands as in their faces. Their hands speak 
difflerently in each case: 

1) the hands of Bartholomew resting on the table; 
2] the hands showing the surprise of James fhe Less 
and Andrew, and the right hand of Peter holding 
a knife as he turns aside; 3] the clenched fist of 
Judes, clutching his reward: 4] the innocent hand 
of John; $] the open palms of Jesus; 6] the 
auestioning finger of Thomas beside the declaiming 
hand of James the Greater; 7| the hands of 
Matthew, Simon and Thaddaeus who question one 
another while gesturing towards Christ 6) 


HAWED MASTERPIECE 

While veovle marvelled at leonardos The Last 
Supper, # soon became apparent that his 
masterwork was fatally fowed. The traditional 
fechnique used for wall-painting was known as 
fresco, whereby powdered pigments were 
mixed with water and applied fo wef lime 
plaster Às the plaster dried, the colours 
penetrated the surface and became part of fhe 


wall. An alternative, though less permanent 
method [known as fresco secco/ was fo appl 
the powdered pigment to a dry wall using a 
medium such as egg. Leonardo scorned both 
fechniques, devising a pigment fhet he hoped 


would enable him to achieve the fine detail 
and richness of oil painting. lt did. but within a 
few years if became discoloured and began to 
peel away. Over the centuries ofher artists 
attempted fo restore The Last Supper, offen 
unskilfully 

However in recent years a fhorough scientific 
restoration has been undertaken, revealing 
some of the eloquent detail and brilliant colour 
ofthe original —and also the extent of fhe 
irreparable damage. The head of Matthew 
above) before and after restoration offers an 
insight into the glory of the original work 
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Leonardo finished the work in 1489 
after much prompting from the prior 
who could not understand the artist's 
habit of spending whole days in 
thought. Exasperated at Leonardo's 
apparent refusal to increase the 
speed at which he worked, the prior 
informed the Duke who, in turn, 
summoned the artist to give an 
account of himself. Leonardo 
explained that ‘men of genius’, such 
_as himself, were really doing most 
when they appeared to work the 
least as they were ‘thinking out ideas 
and perfecting the conceptions’ 
which they subsequently carried out 
with their hands. And anyway, only 
two heads remained to be completed 
— those of Christ and Judas. 
Leonardo felt that he could not 
complete Christ’s head until inspired 
by some divine intervention — 
searching for the head of someone 
who could commit such a foul 
betrayal as Judas was also time 
consuming. However, to speed things 
up, Leonardo announced, much to 
the Duke’s amusement, that he would 
paint a likeness of the tactless prior 
for the head of the traitor — a ploy 
that ensured the prior did not 
interfere again. 


THE CONSTRUCTION 
The composition of The last Supper /s rgidly 
geomerrical. The head of Jesus is placed in the 
exact centre of the composition, with the lines of 
perspective radiating from his face [1]. À series of 
verticals divide the canvas, forming a large square 
in the centre and this sets the limits for the 
beamed ceiling [2]. Horizontal lines form smaller 
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squares with the larger square. While Jesus is 
placed in the very centre, the disciples sit within 
fwo segments created by the crossing diagonals 
(3. In the final diagram, the construction is seen to 
have evolved from almost grid-like lines [4], but, 
when painted. leonardo's work took on & beauty 
and symmetry that mask the meticulous and 
mathematical planning. 


MONA LISA 


1503/06 - Oil on panel, 77x53 cm - Paris, 
Musée du Louvre 


The Mona Lisa originated as a 
conventional commission — although 
Leonardo, by this time internationally 
famous, must have found something 
singularly attractive in the sitter to 
have accepted it. Mona Lisa was the 
24-year-old second wife of a 
Florentine merchant Francesco del 
Giocondo, who commissioned the 
painting (hence it is sometimes called 
La Gioconda after the feminine 
version of his surname). Leonardo 
worked on it for four years and was 
evidently the first victim of its 
fascination, since he decided to keep 
it for himself. 

It is not known why Leonardo never 
gave the finished Mona Lisa to Lisa 
and her husband, and even the 
suggestion that it was commissioned 
by her lover Giuliano de Medici 
throws no light on the mystery. 
However, it is known that when 
Leonardo left Italy for France in 1516, 
he took the painting with him. Some 
years after his death it was 
purchased by Francis I of France, a 
great admirer of Leonardo’s work, 


Leonardo places his mountains in the backgrounds 
ofThe Madonna with Carnation, St Anne, The 
Virgin and Child and fhe Mona lisa, rot on! 


and it remained in the possession of 
the French royal family until 1805, 
when Napoleon placed it in the 
Louvre. 

Over-familiarity makes it difficult to 
respond freshly to the Mona Lisa, but 
there is no doubting the mastery with 
which it is painted. The beautiful 
pose, the wonderfully rendered flesh, 
the wild romantic landscape, 
represent a culmination in 
Leonardo's artistic development. 
Light models the face; everywhere 
tone melts into tone — Leonardo's 
celebrated sfumafo, which he himself 
described as ‘without lines or 
borders. in the manner of smoke’. 
The Mona Lisa is now in poor 
condition but is unlikely ever to be 
repaired. The dress, the veil, her 
right hand and the sky have all been 
overpainted and it has been glazed 
with a varnish which has now 
cracked and turned a dirty green. 
Today the Mona Lisa hangs behind 
bullet-proof glass. It is perhaps one 
of the only paintings in the world that 
could be considered truly priceless. 


because they lend themselves particularly well to a 


misty landscape tinged blue by the filter effect of 
the atmosphere, but also because they denote an 
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The diagram shows the imbalance of fhe 
background! the horizon to the right of the face 
appears to be broken by the rocks, giving fhe 
impression that one part of the landscape is higher 
than the ofher. 


imaginary world at once fantastic and real. giving 
the painting both a terrestrial and a spiritual 
dimension. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH 


ST ANNE 


1510 - Oil on panel, 168x112 cm - Paris, 
Musée du Louvre 


“Women should be represented in 
modest attitudes … with their heads 
low and bending sideways … Little 
children should be represented 
when sitting as twisting themselves 
about with quick movements .” 
wrote Leonardo. 

In this strange, almost eccentric 
picture, the Virgin Mary is shown 
bending forward to take hold of her 
infant son Jesus while seated in the 
lap of her mother, St Anne. 

Like much of Renaissance art, this 
painting has a symbolic meaning. The 
lamb, with which Jesus is rather 
boisterously playing, is the traditional 
symbol of the Passion — Christ's 
sufferings after the Last Supper. 


The composition of The Virgin and Child 
with St Anne /s based on fhe construction 
of a pyramid. Leonardo has avoided ony 
feeling of rigidity by placing each of his 
subjects at a different angle to the viewer 
As St Anne looks ot Mary who in turn is 
exchanging glances with Jesus, there is 
almost a feeling of spiral motion as the 
viewerSs eye is drawn from one to fhe other 


Mary's action in the painting — her 
gentle tugging of her offspring — 
illustrates how she was tempted by 
the vain hope of diverting her 
beloved son from his terrible destiny. 
Despite the underlying sadness of the 
subject, the figures are calm and 
serene. Mary and St Anne look on 
while the young Jesus plays. 

‘“‘At length he drew a cartoon of the 
Virgin and St Anne with Christ … A 
conception worthy of the great 
intellect and genius of Leonardo,” 
wrote Vasari. 

But The Virgin and Child with St 
Anne was one of the last paintings 
Leonardo ever made. He was now 
nearing the end of his life; his health 


This chalk drawing of 
The Virgin and Child 
with St Anne and John 
the Baptist /s a cartoon 
made in order to 
transfer a design. For 
panel painting, the 
transfer was made by 
rubbing the back of the 
cartoon with chalk and 
then tracing over the 
image on the front with 
a stylus. 

Leonardo made this 
cartoon for a painting 
similar to The Virgin 
and Child with St Anne 
but he never completed 
it Nevertheless, the 
cartoon itself is 
considered a major 
work of art and can be 
seen in the National 
Gallery, london. 
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was bad and his interest in painting 
was waning. When eventually he 
decided to retire to France, it was 
one of the few works he took with 
him, together with his last painting of 
John the Baptist, and ‘a certain 
Florentine lady’ - the Mona Lisa. 
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PAINTING AS À SCIENCE 


br the Renaissance ar- 
chitect Alberti before him, Leonardo 
regarded painting as one of the 
‘liberal arts’, based on science and 
not, like the mechanical arts, on 
practice. But neither did he view 
science as a purely intellectual 
process: “We call mechanical that 
knowledge which is gained through 
experience, and scientific that which 
begins and ends in the mind, and 
semi-mechanical that which begins 
mentally and ends practically. Those 
sciences are empty and invalid that 
are not born of experience, the 
mother of all certainty. For they do 
not involve any fundamental ap- 
preciation by the five human senses” 
(Cod. Urb. Lat. 1270, 19). 


LEONARDO AND HIS TIME 


Roughly  interpreted, and 
bearing in mind Leonardo's freedom 
of thought and suspicion of dogma, 
this idea created a new vision of the 
art of painting: that art should reflect 
man's own experience through 
nature, and his ability to portray its 
every detail. But Leonardo was by 
no means an abstract philosopher, 
and his handling of the problems 
raised by this concept of art as a first 
hand experience can be seen 
throughout his works: his use of light 
and shade, for instance, or the careful 
selection of his models and the way 
their faces depict genuine human 
emotion. These are recognizably real 
people, not just figurative repre- 
sentations, able to convey states of 


mind and feelings previously not 
considered a part of the painter’s 
role. Perspective is also used with 
accuracy to give the subjects and 
their locations a realistic sense of 
depth and substance in space. These 
features were a major break from 
tradition, a significant step on the 
road away from representational art 
to the art of expression.today. 


THE STUDY OF PERSPECTIVE 


Leonardo has observed that the fur- 
ther away an object, the less clear its 
outline became to the human eye. He 
also recognized that atmospheric ef- 
fects like rain, mist and dust could 
also affect vision and that colours 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 


1452 Birth of Leonardo at Vinci, near Florence 


1469 Enters Andrea del Verrocchio's studio in Florence 


1472 Paints the left-hand angel and landscape in 


Verrocchio's Baptism of Christ 


Finishes The Madonna with Carnation and 
begins Sf Jerome 


1480 


HISTORY 


Last stages of the Hundred Years War 


ARTS AND CULTURE 


Piero della Francesca begins the Legend of the Holy 


Ottoman Empire, under Mahomet II, in full expansion, Cross at Arezzo Titian: Danaë 


a year before the conquest of Constantinople 


Ferdinand of Aragon 
Lorenzo the Magnificent succeeds his father in 
Florence 


Reign of Edward IV, victor of the Wars of the Roses 
against the Lancastrians 


Ludovico Il Moro overthrows his nephew Gian 
Galeazzo Sforza in Milan 


Marriage of the ‘Catholic kings’, Isabella of Spain and Since 1467, Mantegna decorating the Camera degli 


Sposi, in Mantua Uccello finishes The Profanation of 
the Host in Urbino 


Tintoretto begins The Battle of Lepanto in Urbino 


Birth of Albrecht Altdorfer. H. Bosch begins his first 
works 


1481 Begins 7he Adoration of the Magi, which he The Inquisition gains strength under the Grand Botticelli: Scenes from the Life of Moses, Temptation 
leaves unfinished Inquisitor Torquemada of Jesus and Purishment of the Levites in the Sistine 
Death of Ivan the Terrible Chapel 
1482 Enters service of Ludovico Il as military engineer Louis XI renounces Flanders after the marriage of Piero della Francesca writes a treatise on 
and organizer of festivities. Begins the equestrian Marie of Burgundy to the Emperor Maximilian of perspective (De prospectiva pingendi) and on 
statue of Francisco Sforza Austria geometry (De quinque corporibus regularibus) 
1483 Begins 7he Virgin of the Rocks Death of Louis XI; succession of Charles VIII. Richard First version in Low German of 7%} Eulenspiegel 
Ill usurps power in England on the death of Edward 
IV 
1490 Begins to collect notes for a treatise on painting Regency of Boris Godunov in Russia 
1495 Begins Zhe Last Supper in the Convent of Santa Charles VIN, claiming the kingdom of Naples as Michelangelo: the Battle of the Lapiths and the 
Maria delle Grazie inheritance of the House of Anjou, had captured Centfaurs 
Naples the previous year, marking the start of the 
Italian Wars, which were to last until 1516 
1498 Project for the decoration of the great hall of the Louis XII renews the offensive as the heir of the P. de Commynes: Mémoires 


Sforzas Viscontis. Cedes the Duchy of Valentinois to his ally, 
Cesare Borgia. 
Vasco da Gama discovers the route to India 


Savaranola burned in Florence 
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themselves changed with distance, 
for example the bluish appearance of 
a far-off mountain range. From these 
observations he developed a theory 
of ‘atmospheric perspective’ which 
went beyond the contemporary norm 
of artificial perspective, while con- 
tinuing to convey the same sense of 
uniformity. With Leonardo, space be- 
comes natural: it is a part of our 
world, subject to everyday atmos- 
pheric conditions. This can be seen 
very clearly in some of his earliest 
works, such as The Baptism of Christ, 
in which the contours of landscape 
lose their sharpness, and volumes 
their consistency, behind a three- 
dimensional veil of light. 

In almost all of his later paint- 


1499 Flees Milan on the fall of Ludovico Il Moro 


1500 1 Florence, which is still a republic 


1502 
him to Romagna and Urbino 


1503 
with France 
1504 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence 
1506 


Studies for the Trivulzio monument 


1510 
remains unfinished 


Enters the service of Cesare Borgia and follows 


Death of Pietro Il de’ Medici, son of Lorenzo, 
driven out by the Florentines for his alliance 


Begins the fresco of The Battle of Anghuari in the 


Returns to Milan, invited by Charles d’Amboise 


Begins $f Anne with the Virgin and Child, which 


ings, from Zhe Virgin of The Rocks 
to Sf Anne, Leonardo continued to 
perfect his insights and develop his 
imaginative potential, distances be- 
come enormous, outlines of mountain 
chains become blurred and ghostly, 
mists hide and reveal the landscape 
with the changing winds of chance. In 
his drawings for The Flood, the sheer 
force of these elements combine to 
explode into the composition, bring- 
ing it searingly to light while blowing 
away the old formality of style. 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


Leonardo was constantly playing with 
the dramatic contrasts of light and 
shade. His growing understanding of 


the artistic power of these simple 
opposites can be seen in a com- 
parison of his early Florentine paint- 
ings with those of his later period. 
The Annunciation, for instance, is 
typical of the 15th Century pictorial 
tradition in its formal precision and 
immobility. Contrast this with his later 
John the Baptist, in which the faces, 
shrouded in mystery, seem to drift in 
and out of the shadow. Even from the 
beginning, the young Leonardo was 
consciously trying to use chiaroscuro 
and graduations of colour to make 
his figures stand out from their 
background. Already in the Benois 
Madonna, the shapes are defined by 
skilful use of dark and light to 
reinforce the strength of the overall 


Treaty of Basle: Switzerland leaves the Austrian 
Empire 

The French enter Milan and drive out Ludovico Il 
Moro 


Ludovico Il Moro imprisoned at Loches Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral discovers Brazil 


Death of Marsiglio Ficino, master of the Platonic 
school in Florence 

Luca Signorelli paints the frescoes of the Chapel of 
San Brizio in Orvieto 


Birth of Cellini 


Cesare Borgia conquers Romagna and the Duchy of 
Urbino 


Reign of the Aztec Emperor Montezuma !1 in Mexico 


Lucas Cranach the Elder: Crucifxion 

Andrea Sansovino sculpts 7he Baptism of Christ in 
the Baptistery in Florence 

Ariosto: Orlando Furioso 


Giulio Il della Rovere, the great patron of the arts, 
becomes a Pope 


Donato Bramante engaged by the Vatican for several 
works. His most important project will be the 
rebuilding of the Basilica of St Peter, later modified 
by his successors 


Cesare Borgia, stripped of his lands by the Pope, 
takes refuge in Cordoba 


Michelangelo finishes David in Florence 


Venetian Republic coveted by the princes of Italy, the 


King of France and the Emperor of Austria 


Copernicus works on his theory of planetary 
movements, for which he will give a mathematical 
formulation in 1507 


Venice succeeds in dissolving the League of 
Cambrai, despite her defeat at Agnadel (1509), and 
in tuning the former allies against France 
Beginning of importation of black slaves into the 
Spanish Empire 


Birth of the sculptor Jean Goujon 

Baldassare Castaglione has beqgun lus /7 Libro del 
Cortegiano, in which he extols ‘universal man’, the 
ideal of the Renaissance Death of Giorgione 


Guest in Rome of Cardinal Giulio de’Medici, 
brother of the Pope 


1513 


1517 
near Amboise 


Accepts Francis l's invitation to go to France, 


Leo X de'Medici becomes Pope 
France is beaten at Novarra by the Holy League 


Machiavelli: The Prince 
Mathis Grünewald paints the Issenheim altar 


Francis I on the French throne since 1515 


Luther nails his 95 Reformist theses to the door of the 


church of the Castle of Wittenberg 


Flowering of Humanism; the previous year Erasmus 
published his Greek version of the New Testament 
and Thomas More his Ufopia 

Ariosto begins his Satire 

Raphäel paints the Loggie in the Vatican 


1519 Dies on 2 May at the Château de Cloux au 


Clos-Lucé 


Charles V accedes to the throne of the Holy Roman 
Empire 


Michelangelo creating the funerary chapel of the 
Medicis at San Lorenzo (Florence) 


composition. In the Adoration of the 
Magi, painted soon after but left 
unfinished, the scene resembles a 
bronze bas-relief bathed in light, 
creating a heightened impression of 
dramatic tension. 

Leonardo also came to recog- 
nize the value of light to soften, as 
well as emphasize, the forms and 
figures in his compositions, often to 
create an atmosphere of mystery. 
Although its pyramidal composition is 
classical and precise, Leonardo's 
Virgin of the Rocks is the work which 
best conveys this subtle handling 
of chiaroscuro. The fading of light 
around the figures is so refined and 
delicate, especially on the faces, that 
it seems to create an enigmatic and 
intangible sense of timelessness. The 
painting is a bold expression of the 
distance Leonardo stood from the 
Florentine tradition of the day. 

For Leonardo, colours are the 
tones that he uses to describe light 
and shade: ‘“Colours seen in the 
shadow take on more or less of their 
natural hue, depending on the de- 
gree of shade. But when colours are 
placed in a luminous context then 
they take on a radiance intensified 
with the splendour of that light.” 

The cartoon of Sf Anne in the 
National Gallery in London is in the 
same genre as Z7he Virgin of the 
Rocks, where the use of twilight 
colours and tones blends the subjects 
with their backgrounds. Leonardo 
has applied the barest touch to create 
an effect of shapes dissolving into 
their surroundings. Perhaps the most 
famous example of the infinite pos- 
sibilities of this technique is the Mona 
Lisa. The placid subject’s immobile, 
enigmatic face is teased gently into 
life by the almost imperceptible play 
of shadows, which subtly convey the 
hint of a wide range of fleeting 
expressions. 

Comparing this with Ginevra 
Benci, a youthful, still traditional work 
in which the first flickerings of genius 
can be discerned, we can see just 
how far the artists had come; in 20 


years the sharpness of his vision and 
his sheer technical mastery never 
ceased to grow. 


THE PROBLEM OF EXPRESSION 


The third main theme tackled by 
Leonardo was that of the relationship 
between states of mind and passions 
on the one hand, and between 
gesture and body movement on the 
other — how to express the full 
range of human feelings. In his notes 
he constantly exhorts other artists 
to study people arguing, becom- 
ing angry or suffering, and to try 
to identify the relationship between 
movement and emotion. Indeed, he 
was convinced the versatility of the 
truly great painter lay in the ability to 
recognize and capture this diversity 
of expression. 

It was as part of his 
research into the very mechanics of 
the human body that he began 
his renowned anatomical studies 
and physiognomy studies which in 
due course led ultimately to the 
series of bizarre caricaturizations, or 
‘grotesque heads’ to be seen at 
Windsor Castle. 

In the Sf /erome of his early 
period in Florence, the twisted writh- 
ing attitude of the body dramatically 
conveys the agonies of the martyr's 
spiritual torment. But perhaps the 
three most notable exampies of this 
unique ability to portray emotion 
through bodies and faces are to be 
found in 7he Adoration of the Mag, 
The Last Supper, and the Battle of 
Angliari. 

In the first of these, the state 
of mind conveyed by the expres- 
sions of the people crowding around 
the infant Jesus varies from doubt 
to deliberation, from joyful certainty 
to enrapture. In the scene showing 
the struggle for the battle standard 
in the Parle of Anghiari the theme 
is of uncontrolled fury: grotesquely 
brutish faces and gestures reveal the 
latent bestiality of human nature. 

In The Last Supper, Leonardo 
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has evoked a particular, emotionally- 
charged moment: the reaction of the 
startled apostles to Christs words, 
‘One of you will betray me’. Looking 
from disciple to disciple, we can 
see how Leonardo has succeeded 
in capturing the variety of differ- 
ing responses displayed by each in- 
dividual temperament to the same 
stimulus. At the same time he has 
subdued this stirring scene by impos- 
ing a formalized classical composition 
that stands out from the bare back- 
ground of the wall behind the group. 


THE DRAWINGS 


Leonardo's drawings are an impor- 
tant — and prolific —- legacy in their 
own right. There are some 7700 
pages of illustrated manuscript alone, 
plus a variety of separate car- 
toons, details and sketches produced 
throughout his busy life. The 
manuscripts are generally grouped 
into two categories. First are those 
that have survived in their original 
form, such as the various notebooks 
and sketchpads with drawings and 
annotations in his idiosyncratic back- 
to-front mirror script. These cover a 
range of subjects or sometimes 
examine a particular theme. 

Second are the manuscripts 
assembled by collectors from a 
variety of original sources, such as 
the great Codex Atlantico in the 
Ambrosiana in Milan, the Arundel 
Codex in the British Museum, and the 
famous collection at Windsor which 
includes the anatomical tables. 

À number of these pages 
was clearly meant for publication 
by the way they have been care- 
fully presented in a logical and 
orderly manner remarkably similar 
to any illustrated scientific thesis 
today, while others are apparently 
working notes: an insight into an 
extrordinarily fertile mind that con- 
stantly flew between the poles of 
scientific research and those flights of 
fancy and aspiration that mark the 
true artist from his fellow man. 
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